HOW  FRANCE  BECAME  A REPUBLIC

maa' with his escort of cuirassed cavalry. Once again France astounded
Europe, not only by the speed of her recovery but by her changeableness.
By-elections took place in July 1871. Everything seemed to indicate a
monarchist success; all the talk was of fusion; the Duchess of Chartres
was received at the President's home. Yet the same electorate which in
1870 had given seven million yeas to Napoleon III and, in January 1871,
a crushing majority to the royalists, on July 2nd of the same year elected
only republicans. How explain this; The country was regaining self-
possession; there was no longer any question of immediate resistance;
on the matter of an ultimate revanche, all Frenchmen were agreed. Thus
Gambetta was no longer frightening, and he himself, taking his cue from
the polls, had offered Thiers an alliance. 'The future belongs to the
wisest', Thiers had said. 'The Republic will be conservative or it will
not be at all/ 'We then must be the wisest', Gambetta had replied.
'That won't be very hard/ Reassured, France severed herself from a
class she distrusted; thereafter the republican party had two leaders, 'one
a Whig, the other a Tory ... thenceforward the door was closed against
monarchist plottings'. Gambetta became the head of an 'opportunist*
party and supported Thiers. Their alliance enraged the Right.

For a long time the monarchists had believed that the only obstacle to
a restoration lay in the rivalry between the two branches of the House
of Bourbon; this hurdle, however, did not seem insurmountable. The
Count of Chambord had no direct heir; suppose he were to reign and
have the Count of Paris as his successor. The Orle*anists agreed to this
solution. There then arose a second obstacle. Thiers, who had the sup-
port of the opportunists, had succeeded, despite the Pact of Bordeaux,
in having his tide of Head (Chef, which he called 'suitable for a cook*)
changed to that of President of the Republic, and he now spoke of a
'loyal trial of republican institutions'. The excellence of his administra-
tion had added even more to Thiers's prestige; he had effected the passage
of a law on army recruitment which was to remain until the war of
1914 the charter of the French military establishment, and he had inspired
such confidence that in 1872 a loan of three milliard francs had been sub-
scribed fourteen times over, twenty-seven billion milliard being offered
by the Germans themselves. This had allowed him to pay off the balance
of the indemnity and to become the liberator of the national territory*.
But the danger over, this was soon forgotten. Because Thiers had done
his job too well, the Assembly wanted to get along without him.

The Right fearfully heard Gambetta speak of the coming to power of
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